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SECONDARY STRESS IN ANGLO-SAXON. 

(DETERMINED BY METRICAL CRITERIA.) 



" Vor allem ist neben dem Hauptton der Nebenton, oder der 
zweite Hauptton, f iir die Spracbgeschichte von Bedeutung. Auf 
ihn sollte man noch mehr sein Augenmerk richten/' 

Hirt, Indg. Akzent, p. 12. 

I. PREFACE. 

All accounts of the range of secondary stress in Anglo-Saxon/ 
based upon results obtained through the five-type system, show no 
divergences from the statements of Sievers himself. A belief that 
Sievers' treatment might with advantage be carried out more in 
detail has occasioned the present study. 

Sievers' rules for the position of secondary stress as given in his 
Metriky § 78, are as follows :— 

1. The root-syllable of the second member of a compound which 
is still clearly felt as a compound has a heavy secondary stress. 
Such a word is, as a rule, stressed with a secondary accent in the 
alliterative verse. 

2. The root-syllable of the second member of compound proper 
names has a weak secondary stress. This stress may, or may not, 
be used in the verse. 

^ The following are the chief works which should be consulted on the gen- 
eral subject of secondary stress in Germanic: — Lachmann, Ueber althochdeuUche 
BeUmung urid Verskuntt {Kleinere Schrifien I, 358-406) ; Sievers, Zur Accent und 
Lautlehre der germaniachen Sprachen (Beitr, iv, 522 ff; v, 63 ff.) ; Paul, Zur Oeschichie 
des germaniichen VoecUismxu {BeUr. vi, 124 ff.); Kock, Der I-Umlautf etc. (Beiir, 
xiv, 52 ff.), Zur urgermaniachen BetonungsUhre (BeUr. xiv, 75 ff.) ; Kluge, QmndrUa 
der germanischen Philologi<^ I, 392 ff; Hirt, Indogermanische Akzent, J J 39, 40, and 
passim. 

3 
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4 Secondary Stress in Anglo-Saxon. 

3. The final syllable of a compound which is no longer felt as a 
compound is unstressed. 

4. All long middle syllables after a long root have a secondary 
stress in the older monuments. At a later period this secondary 
stress may be neglected. 

5. A short middle syllable after a long root has often a second- 
ary stress in verse, but may also be unstressed. Such a syllable 
can, therefore, have had only a weak stress. 

6. Some final syllables are capable of secondary stress, but are 
usually unaccented. E. g., d^eUtng manig Beo. 1112. 

My own work has been based upon a scansion, according to the 
five-type system, of the entire corpus of the poetry. Wherever 
possible I have compared my scansions with those made by others. 
The text used was that of the Grein-Wiilker Bibliothek der angd- 
sdchsischen Poesie, Kassel and Leipzig, 1883-98, modified by 
emendations suggested for metrical reasons in the various journals 
by Sievers, Cosijn, Holthausen, and others. 

Sievers' terminology has been made use of for the designation 
of the different types. 

For convenience of reference I give here the five types — includ- 
ing subsidiary forms. 

I. A Ix / Ix stl^um wordum. 
A^ 1"L I Ix vnsfcest wordum, 
^2ak z^ / u X gvi^rine manig. 
A^ 1x1 1\, Orendles gu^<^ceft. 
^2ba 2 \. / 2 \_ , giifSrinc goldwlanc, 
A^ :(xxx / Ix ond ]fone gebete. 
A^ XXX / J. \. yoet |?one mdndrinc, 
A*^ 2 1 X / -^ X cUdgeong on crybbe, 
A*^ l^x / ^\. dnrced ond yre\>weorg, 
A^ Ix^ / Ix ungemet lange. 

II. B X 1 / X (x) 1. ]nn dgen beam, 

III. C xl/ Ixoft Soyld Scefing. 
C? X 1 / 6x of feorwegum, 
O" xl / 1\. ond eall ondweard. 
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Secondary Stress in Anglo-ScLxon. 6 

IV. D^ 1 / 1:lx feond mancynnes. 
D' 1 / luY. beam Healf denes. 
D' -^ / u 1 X eor^oyninges. 
D* IJ ly. ^fiet innanweard. 
D'^ -/ X / -^ 1 X tmnxleS too^crasfte. 
D*' Ix / J.UX beoma beahgifa, 
D** Ix / Ix ^ fleogan fe&rum snd. 

V. E^ -^ 1 X / -^ weor^myndum ]>dh, 
E' -^ X 1 / -^ mor^orbed sired. 
E? 2h X / ^ beaghroden cwen. 

N. B. — It will be seen later that my opinion in regard to the 
function of the potential secondary accent between two arses, or 
between an arsis and a pause at the verse end, is somewhat diflfer- 
ent from that of Sievers. 

Any of the types may be varied by the occurrence of a resolved 
stress — i. e., two short syllables may be. substituted for one long. 

Rare types of verse, different from the above, will be easily 
understood from the combination of symbols. 

A verse with anacrusis will be denoted by a prefixed asterisk. 

The abbreviations employed for the titles of the poetical monu- 
ments are those of Grein in the Spra^hschaiz. 

The following works have been of service : — 

Bartlett, Helen : The Metrical Division of the Paris Psalter. Balti- 
more. 1896. 
Bradshaw, Margaret R. : The Versification of the Old English Poem 

Phoenix. Ametican Journal of Philology j XV, 454 ff. 
Cremer, Matthias ; Metrische und sprachliche Untersuchung der 

altenglischen Oedichte, Andreas, Gu^laCy Phoenix {Elene, 

Juliana, Crist). Bonn. 1888. 
Frucht, Philipp : Metrisches und Sprachliches zu Oynewulfs Elene, 

Juliana, und Crist. Greifswald. 1887. 
Herzfeld, Georg : Die Rdthsd des Exeterbuches und ihr Verfasser. 

Berlin. 1890. 
Luick, Karl : JJeber den Versbau des angelsdchsischen Oedichtes 

JudUh. Beitr. XI, 470 ff. 
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6 Secondary Stress in Anglo-Saxon. 

Luick^ Karl : Zur Theorie der ErUstehung der SchweUverse, Beitr^ 
XII, 388 ff. 

Zur aUenglischen wad altsdehsischen Metrih. Beitr. XV, 441 ff. 

Rieger, Max : Die alt- und angelsdchsische Verskunst. Halle. 1 876. 

Schipper, J. : Grundriss der englischen Metrih. Wien und Leip- 
zig. 1895.« 

Sievers, Eduard : Zur Rythmih des germanischen AUiterationsverses. 
Beitr. X, 209-314, 451-545 ; XII, 454 ff. 

Altgermanjfiche Metrih Halle. 1893. 

Angelsdchsische OrammatiL Halle. 1898. 

II. GENERAL INTRODUCTION. 

§ 1. Beat-verse,^ as can be seen from the following example — 

/ I I I I 

Of Man's first disobedience and the fruit — 

utilizes that portion of a word possessing secondary accent, whether 
actual or potential, in either of two ways : (a) in the arsis (d!w-) ; 
(b) in the thesis (-dience). 

In alliterative verse, on account of its peculiar structure, second- 
ary accent becomes often a necessary part of the verse-scheme-^ 
i. e., the metrical ictus in certain verse-types always falls upon a 
syllable which has a secondary, not a primary, accent. E. g., 

E^ ^ 1 X / ^ mdcu^ne wean Beo. 1991\ 
D^ \^ / -^ 1 X meotud mancynnes And. 446*. 
D* ^ / ^ X 1 feeder fleUgesteald Gen. 1611\ 

^An interesting theory has recently been advanced by Professor James W. Bright 
("Proper Names in Old English Verse," Pubs. Mod. Lang. Aas., XIV, 347 ff.) as 
to the use of pitch-accent in verse. That portion of his*' paper which directly 
concerns us may be summarized as follows : The exigencies of verse often demand 
that the ictus fall upon a syllable which is not accented with a primary stress. 
In other words, the verse-structure calls for an unusual accentuation. This call 
is answered by bringing into relative prominence one of the inherent character- 
istics of English stress, viz., pitch. " Therefore, the complete inference is that 
the verse-accent, the ictus, when in * conflict,' is attended by a pitch-«ocent.'' (p. 
365.) .... "The conclusion that ictus in 'conflict' requires a pitch-accent, is 
perhaps applicable to Old English verse. ... It is possible, for example, that in 
the case of the secondary wordnstresses of J.\,/ J. x (A), and x -^ / L X (C) the 
pitch-accent distinguishes the secondary word-accent as ictus from the same 
accent when it remains in the thesis." (p. 367.) 
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Secondary Stress in Anglo-Saxon. 7 

While this practice is a peculiarity of the older Germanic verse, 
the two elective methods of handling in beat-verse a syllable capa- 
ble of secondary accent are common property also of the alliterative 
measure. For example : — 

(a) In the arsis, 

A Ix / Ix dryhtgestreona Rat. 18, 3*. 
B xxl /xlin\a eastorM Gu, 1075^. 

If we accept Professor Bright's theory, the ictus under such con- 
ditions is marked by an increase of pitch. 

(b) In the thesis, — 

B X X -^ / X -^ ond sefrumgar his Gen. 1183^ 
D*^ ^ X / 2 1 X dnrced oretta And. 983*. 

§ 2. Nothing has been said of the nature of the accentuation in 
one of these heavy theses, the use of which is assumed in both the 
older and younger systems of versification. Some judgment on the 
subject may be reached by an examination of the employment of 
words of the same formation in the theses of the diflTerent types of 
Anglo-Saxon verse. 

Suffixes and the root-syllable of the second member of dissyl- 
labic compounds may occur in the thesis of types A^, B, C% and 
D' — the number of examples decreasing in the order named. Both 
theses of type A concern us ; while in D we need regard only the 
first thesis, and in B and C only the second. 

The following list of examples, which might be multiplied, will 
perhaps be serviceable in illustrating the above remarks : ^ — 

B XX I / X J. ond sefrumgar his Gen. 1183*. 

D'^ -^ X / -/ 1 X dnrced oretta And. 983». 

A^ Ix / ^ X dea^cwealm Denigea Beo. 1670*. 

A^ Ix / Ix wod on wobgstream Ex. 311*. 

A"* :ixxx / Ix hwonne heo sio gvrScwen El. 254*. 

C xt^/lxin godes \eowddm El. 201*. 

B xxxl / XX I yeah \e hlo cenlicu sy Beo. 1941\ 

^ Cf. on the last six examples 2§ 15) 16. 
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8 Secondary Stress in Anglc-Saxon, 

B XX .1 / XX I Swd mec hyhigiefu heold Reim. 21*. 
B XX 1 1 XX l\ume yeodsdpe leer Ps. 118, 66, 1*. 
B XX 1 / XX l\a se cdsere heht EI. 42*. 
B XX I / XX 1 sumum earfeSa doel Wy. 67**. 
K^ Ixx / Ix burhstede heated Beo. 2265». 

The condition common to such usage as the above — and to simi- 
lar usages in beat-verse of syllables containing potential secondary 
accent in the thesis — is the occurrence of the syllable, or syllables, 
between two arses, or between an arsis and a pause at the verse- 
end. Upon investigation, then, the natural conclusion must be, 
I believe, that the accent in such circumstances is suppressed. By 
this it is not intended to convey the idea of total suppression — the 
term is to be understood relatively. Such syllables do not belong 
to the stress-scheme of the verse. Since these syllables — under 
other conditions capable of secondary stress — are on account of 
their environment ^ no longer available for ictus, they must be in 
accentuation below the grade of the usual secondary stress. Con- 
sequently, relative suppression of the potential secondary accent 
will take place only when this accent occurs between two stresses, 
or between a stress and a pause at the verse-end. 

If my view be correct, there is then a certain mechanical eflFect 
caused by environment. On occasion this mechanical eflFect of 
environment may be overcome by the demand for a logical accent, 
i. e., an accent dependent on morphology. I shall endeavor later 
on to bring out more fully some of the aspects of the conflict 
between morphology and environment, especially as exhibited in 
the accentuation of certain compounds. 

After this brief, but necessary, general discussion of the phe- 
nomena of secondary accent, we may proceed to a detailed exami- 
nation of the conditions of secondary stress in compounds. 



^ By the term environment I mean only that syllable which precedes and that 
syllable which follows a given syllable. 
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III. SECONDARY STRESS IN COMPOUNDS. 

§ 3. It was at first my intention to treat compounds under the 
following general heads: I. Compounds with two stresses: (a) 
Juxtaposed stresses, (b) non-juxtaposed stresses. • II. Compounds 
with three stresses: (a) Juxtaposed stresses, (b) non-juxtaposed 
stresses. This would be, perhaps^ the most logical division ; but 
the inter-relation of the different types of compounds is often so 
close, that, for purposes of practical exposition, the present scheme 
was adopted after considerable hesitation. It may at first seem 
somewhat confused, but on further consideration will, I believe, 
be found satisfactory. 

Monosyllabic First Member. Monosyllabic Second 

Member. 

§ 4. It might be expected that, in a dissyllabic compound with 
the first component a long monosyllable, the root of the second 
member should always receive a secondary accent, if secondary 
accent be used consistently to mark the subordinate member of the 
compound. E. g. {bdnfcety heahlond). 

E 2 1 X / ^ bdnfcet gebrocen Ph. 229*. 
A^^ J^ 1 / ^j X heahlond stigon Ex. 385^ 

As has already been hinted, however, a syllable capable of 
secondary accent does not always bear a metrical ictus. The stress 
on the final syllable of a dissyllabic compound may be affected by 
the stress on the initial syllable of the following word. If the 
verse-ictus coincide with a primary stress on this following syllable, 
the potential secondary accent falls between two verse-stresses and 
is suppressed. The same condition is present when the dissyllabic 
compound occurs at the verse-end. 

In Anglo-Saxon verse the only types which demand a metrical 
ictus on the final member of a dissyllabic compound are A^^ E^, 
and A*. 

Examples. With secondary accent as ictus {gu^spell, [A]and/ean, 
godbeam), 
2 
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10 Secondary Stress in Anglo-Saxon. 

A^^ I'L 16 xgu^spell wegan Gen. 2097*. 
E^ 1)lxI 1 lh]andleanforgeald Beo. 154P. 
A* -^ 1 X / ^ X godbeam on grundum Cri. 682*. 

With suppressed secondary accent {dcegred, dreandeaty aobeir, 
gnomwordf beorhtnes, mcegburg). 

B XX JL I xl on ^ast dcegred sylf Jud. 204*. 

B xxl / xl ]fcd is dreamleas hus Cri. 1628*'. 

D* 1 / lx\. sand sceoir span Ex. 291*. 

A^ 1- 1 Ix gnomword gengdon Gen. 767*. 

A^ v& X / ^ - wlite ond beorhtnes Met. 21, 3P. 

A^^ xxxx / I-ne weor\e^ m> mcegburg Eat. 21, 20*. 

Note. — Of course a dissyllabic first member with a short root- 
syllable is rhythmically equivalent to a long monosyllable. Ex- 
ample (inerestream) E \^ 1 x / ^ merestream ^cbs micel Gen. 833*. 

Out of a total of 2563 examples of compounds, similar in form 
to the above, a little over 8.5 per cent, make use of the secondary 
accent for ictus. 

Of the suflfixes and derivative syllables, -crcefty -domy -elsy -hady 
-ing {'Ung)y -IdCy -nesSy -soeafty -spdly -cundy -fcesty -fealdy -/mZ, -isCy 
4eaSf -Zic, -«um, -tblSy weardy -est (superl. ending), each undergoes 
the same treatment in regard to the use of secondary accent for 
ictus as does any second member of a compound. All statements 
made in the course of this study concerning the use of secondary 
accent apply also to these suffixes. The derivatives -igy -aiS (-e^), 
'ol {-e[)y -eUy -or (-er), it would seem, receive no accent when 
uniuflected ; the only verse-type in which they occur where second- 
ary accent might be possible is A*, and this type cannot of itself 
be determinative. Gen. 2215*, E -^ 1 x / j^ cbnig ne weardy is the 
only instance of secondary accent used for ictus on one of these 
uninflected derivative syllables. This verse is interesting, since it 
shows that the negative particle had here the same effect as the 
termination of the accusative singular masculine. 

§ 5. The phonetic weakening of the second member in many 
disguised compounds is capable of explanation in either of two 
ways. The weakening may be due to loss of secondary accent in 
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Secondary Stress in Anglo-Saxon. 11 

dissyllables caused by environment ; as has already been stated, 
the secondary accent being suppressed when occurring between two 
primary stresses, or between a stress and a pause at the verse-end. 
E. g., hldford < ^hldfweard; laUeoWy Idreow < *ldd^eow, *ld7'^eow 
(of. Sievers' Or.^ § 43, anm. 4). Even trisyllables may suffer this 
weakening through the influence of dissyllabic forms. E. g., oretta 
(oret < *orhdt). On the other hand, it is possible that many of 
these words may have been compounds when final stress still 
existed. Their subsequent phonetic development would follow 
from such accentuation. E. g., *hldfu)eard^. The form of the 
cases with final stress was then generalized. Compare the philo- 
logical history of the word eneterCy enitre, venwinir^. (Sievers' Gr? 
§ 173, anm. 3.) 

Note. — In beat-verse, during all periods of the language, the 
second member of a dissyllabic compound often falls under the 
ictus. In order to fit the word into the verse-scheme, where 
the first syllable comes immediately after an ictus, the stress is 
forced onward to the second syllable. Should a word of this form 
occur frequently in ordinary prose-speech with a like environment, 
shifting of stress would naturally take place. That any particular 
word has undergone such a change of accentuation can be deter- 
mined only by its philological history. Occasional use in verse 
with such a shift of stress is not a sufficient proof. (Cf. Morsbach, 
Me. Orammatiky § 25.) 

Dissyllabic Second Member. 

§ 6. If dissyllabic compounds of the form just discussed 
(^ + x) be inflected, the quantity of the root-syllable in the second 
member is of importance ; as the treatment of secondary accent is 
to a large extent dependent on quantity. The following varia- 
tions of form will occur : (a) when the root-syllable is long, -^ + - x 
(b) when the root-syllable is short, ^ + u x. The second member 
of the compound, having thus become dissyllabic through inflec- 
tion, will be subject to the same treatment in regard to secondary 
accent as the second component of those compounds which have 
an original dissyllable in the second member. 
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1 2 Secondary Stress in Anglo-Saxon, 

§ 7. If the root-syllable of the second member be long, it 
always receives a secondary accent. 

Examples. Second member dissyllabic through inflection 
{brimlade; gifnesse; scegrundas; tmsdomes; woruldstundum; rodor- 
beorhtan). 

C xl/ Ixin brimlade Seef. 30*. 

D^ ijj / -^ 1 X godes gifnesse Hy. 7, 114*. 

C^ ^ X / J^ 1 X scelde scegrundas Ex. 289*. 

E^ ^ 1 X X / ^ vnsddmes gewit El. 357*. 

C X X ^ / Ix ce/ter woruldstundum El. 363*. 

A*^ ^ 1 X / -^ X rodorbeorhtan tunglu Dan. 369*. 

Second member originally dissyllabic (t^ons^/ye; Ureadge; godspe- 
dig; beadoleoma; heofonrlees). 

D^ ^ / -^ 1 X weras wonscelge El. 478*. 
D*^ Ixx I l\x torhte ond tir^dge Fat, 4*. 
E^ 1)lxI 1 godspedig gast Gen. 1009*. 
C XX u^ / J.X \ciet se beadoleoma Beo. 1523*. 
A*^ ^ 1 X / -^ X heofonrices heh^e Gen. 321*. 

§ 8. Sievers believes that in the younger monuments the second 
member of a compound of the above type may occur in the thesis, 
and that the secondary accent is then neglected {Metrik, § 78, 4). 
This opinion I consider incorrect. Sievers was probably led to it 
by his insistence on the non-occurrence of type E with anacrusis 
(Metrikj § 83). A secondary accent must always fall on the second 
member of words of this form, since the accented syllable is fol- 
lowed by an unaccented one, and there is never any cause for 
suppression of stress. The type (*E) is very rare in the older 
monuments, and not very frequent in the younger ones. Granted 
that the instances often look suspicious, and suggest the need of 
emendation; yet, so long as the verses remain in their present 
form, there is, in my opinion, no escape from secondary accent. 

Examples. *E x / l\x 1 1 {foretdona [B foretdcn {Beitr. X, 
515)]; cldeneste; heanesse; grymnesse; eonesse; so^fceste; sige- 
fcestan ; fyrenfulra ; cenigra; eadigne; hdligne; hdligra; dgen{n)e; 
ha^en{n)e; hMteme; Iserne). 
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Secondary Stress in Anglo-Saxon. 13 

"^Exx/f^Lx/iyast hi^foretaxma mcest Cri. 893*. 
*E X / -^ 1 X / -^ «eo dceneste cwen Cri. 276*. 
*Ex/jilx/jf on heanesse dstdh Ps. 67, 1 8, 2*. 
*Exx/^lx/-^ .%d on grimnessefym Ps. 94, 9, 1*. 
♦Exx/-^lx/i^);iZon ecnysse wunxid Ps. 101, 10, 1*. 
*Exxx/-^lx/i^ )?0B^ ic on sd^fceste wegas Ps. 118, 33, 2*. 
*Exxx/i^lx/-^ ond )?on€ sigefcestan goest Az. 157*. 
*E X / ^ 1 X / -^ );cB^ fyrmfulra lust Ps. 111,9, 4*. 
*Exx/-^lx/-^ )?CB^ ic cenigra me Beo. 932*. 
*Exx/-^lx/j^ hahba^ eadigne beam Sat. 144*. 
*Ex/^lx/jfJc /id%n6 ^a8< Hy. 10, 41*. 
*E X / -^ 1 X / ^ in hdligra hyht Mod. 73*. 
"^Exx/l^x/Ionhis dgen(n)e hand Gen. 2767*. 
*E X / j^ 1 X / ^ )?urA A^cn(n)e Aand Fat. 60*. 
*Ex/I\.x/l ]furh hJuUerne doeg Rat. 21, 7*. 
*E X / ^ 1 X / ^ ond i«erne ^^^^ Ps. 106, 15, 2*. 

§ 9. Compounds, with -Ifc, inflected, as the second member, are 
on a somewhat different footing, since there is ambiguity in regard 
to the length of the vowel (see Beitr. X, 504). The following 
examples, therefore, may fall under the class of short root-syllable 
in second member, and belong to verses which should be scanned 
as type B: centtcu Beo. 1941*; beaidlioe Rat. 41, 16*; drihtleeu 
Gen. 278V ; freolecu Gen. 1053*, Gen. 895*; /r6o3c« Gen. 1618*; 
sdrHce Ps. 78, 11, 2*; sellicu Rat. 33, 5*; wissHce Ps. 58, 13, 1*; 
wroMcan Sal. 253*; heofonlica Ps. 67, 14, 1*; wMca Sat. 100*. 

§ 10. In Anglo-Saxon the middle vowel of long-root dissyl- 
labic adjectives, when long by position, receives a secondary accent. 
The inflected cases in which the suffixual syllable is lengthened 
by position are, the genitive and dative singular feminine, the 
accusative singular masculine, and the genitive plural. A dissyl- 
labic long-root inflected comparative is also subject to this rule. 
The cause of this lengthening is due to a Proto-Germanic law of 
syncope. 

Examples, (dygelra; synnigne; agenne; o^erre; snot{t)erra.) 

A""^ ^ 1 X X / -^ X dygelra gesceafta Sch. 18*. 
D^ I/l'^x Slea^ synnigne And. 1300*. 
E' 1)lxI1 agmne eard Ph. 264*. 
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C X x.-^ / - X sceal to d]ferre Jul. 115*. 
E^ ^ 1 X / ^ snoi{t)erra mmin Sal. 25P. , 

This rule holds for the older period of the language. Later, when 
geminated consonants are simplified, the rule no longer persists in 
cases where these geminates formerly existed. (See Sievers^ Gr? 
§ 145 and anm. ; 231, 4 ; 296, anm. 3.) 

The middle vowel of long-root dissyllabic nouns belonging to 
jo- and ja- stems was of course protected by West-Germanic 
gemination. 

Examples. (pondeUe ; westenne.) 

D\6y^/I\.x godes cmdeUe Ph. 9P. 
C X 1 1 Ix on westenne Gii. 179^. 

The same limitation as to the working of the rule must be made 
^ here on account of the treatment of geminates in the younger 
period of the language. (See Sievers' Or,^ § 145 ; 231, 4, 5 ; 246 ; 
248, 2 and anm. 2, 3 ; 258, 1.) 

§ 11. With a short root-syllable in the second member of a 
compound, and with this second member dissyllabic through inflec- 
tion, it is often impossible not only to determine definitely the 
position of the secondary accent, but even to decide whether the 
secondary accent has been suppressed or not. Of course those forms, 
dissyllabic through inflection, fall together with originally dissyl- 
labic short-root second members. 

§ 12. In Anglo-Saxon verse, the only types which should 
demand a secondary stress on the short ^ root-syllable of a dissyl- 
labic second member are D^, C, and E*. 

Second member dissyllabic through inflection.^ 

Examples, (dunscrafum; wynsume; bocstofa.) 

C^ X X -^ / u X cefter dunscrafum Pa. 12*. 
D^ \^ / -^ u X woruld wynsume Leas. 41*. 
E^ Ihx/^ bocstafa brego Sal. 99*. 

* The OQCurrence of a secondary stress on a short syllable is not peculiar to 
Anglo-Saxon : it is permissible in the other Germanic languages. See for differ- 
ent views on the phenomenon, Sievers* Metrik^ 171, 4, and Saftien, Die SchweU- 
formen des Verstypua A in der allsdchaischen Bibeldichtung. Bonn, 1898, p. 3. 
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Second member originally dissyllabic. 
Examples, (geferscipe; beaghroden; hearmskge.) 

C? X X j^ / u X ond gefersdpe Met. 11, 47*. 
E* Ihx/ 1 beaghroden cwen Beo. 623^. 
J)^ 1x1 Ihx heafod hearmslege Cri. 1435*. 

§ 13. Of the suflfixes, -ilc, "Stcef, -sumy -a"8 (-«*), each, when 
dissyllabic through inflection, undergoes the same treatment in 
regard to secondary accent as does any short-root second member 
of a compound. The same conditions apply to the suffix -sdpe 
in all cases. Of course, -sum and -2lc may through inflection be 
rendered long by position. They would in such instances belong 
to the preceding class of compounds, viz., compounds with a long 
root-syllable in the second member. 

§ 14. The dissyllabic short-root second member may on occa- 
sion receive a resolved secondary accent on both syllables. Such 
a resolved secondary accent can occur only in types E^ and A*. 

Examples, {bdncofan; mcegwlite.) 

E^ l^x/1 bdncofan onband El. 1249*. 

A*^ l^xx/ Ix mcegwlite me geRcne Cri. 1384*. 

§ 16. As already hinted there are occasions when ambiguity 
arises in regard to the presence or absence of secondary stress. It 
is often impossible to decide between a scansion D*' with secondary 
accent, a scansion A*^ with secondary accent on a short syllable, 
or scansions A% A^, A^^ with suppression of a potential resolved 
secondary accent. (Cf. Sievers' Metriky § 179, 2, 3.) 

§ 16. All occurrences of compounds with a dissyllabic short- 
root second member, if unincluded under some one of the above 
rubrics, are without secondary stress. 

Example, (hyktgiefu.) 

B XX I /x X 1 Swd meo hyhtgiefu heold Reim. 21*. 
It might be possible, however, to regard a verse like the above as *E'. 

Note, — The following is a list of native trisyllabic words — not 
weak-verbal forms — consisting of root + inflected derivative, in 
which the middle vowel is preserved : — 

"ig. (cenegu; hdlige; hungrige.) 
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E-^hxx/J. cenegu geaceaft Met. 20, 4P ; Met. 13, 73\ 
E ^ i; X / ^ halige dagos Men. BS,*. * 
Cxxxx-^/vjX }fone hy him hungrige Gu. 709*. 

All cases have been disregarded where through syncope scansion 
is possible. Even examples such as Met. 20, 163*, ]>ast heo on 
omigCy have been excluded, since in the Metra cases of A' in the 
second half-line are not infrequent. In Ps. 118, 1, 1*, eadige beo^ 
on wegCy the natural scansion would seem to be E, but, as the 
Psalms have cases of A with a short syllable in the second arsis, 
it may be A with syncope of the middle vowel. (Cf. Dr. Helen 
Bartlett's dissertation, p. 41.) 
-e/. (rese/an.) 

Cxxxxj^/ux Gif )?u moRge reselan Bat. 40, 28*. 

-en. {dgenum; Icemenu.) 

C X ^/6 X his dgenum Met. 7, 47*. 
D^ ^ /-^ u X leom^ Icemena Cri. 15*. 

Except in the examples just given, syncope might be supposed in 
the instances cited by Sievers, Beitr. X, 461 : A' is a possible 
scansion in each case. 

Past participle of strong verb, {gegnmdene; (?) gewurdene 
(Rieger, p. 53 ; Beitr. XII, 480) ; (?) unbefohtene ; gebundene.) 

Cx 1 / 6x gegrundene By. 109* 

Cx 1 /6x gewurdene Sal. 332*. 

C (A* with syncope) xx 1 fuX unJbefohtene By. 57*. 

Cxl/6x gebundene Ps. 106, 9, 3*. 

Gen. pi. -ena, {eldrena; loitgena.) 

Cxxl/6xhire eldrena Met. 13, 28*. 
"Eilhxl 1 witgena word Cri. 469*. 
C X ^ / u X ]^urh mitgena El. 289*. 
Cxxll6x Hwcet I ge wUgeaa El. 334*. 
"Eilhx/l witgena ward EL 394*. 
E ^ u X / yij tdtgena weorod Ho. 48*. 

-er, {bysmere; (^) feowere (cf. Rieger, Fer«*., pp. 52, 53, and 
Sievers, Beitr, XII, 480) / wuldxyres,) 
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C xl/6xhim bysmere Ps. 103, 25, 3\ 
C X j: / vi X "Safecrwere Sal. 333*. 
EIhx/2 vnUdores sicef Sal. 112*. 

The ending -ere receives a secondary stress, except in the following 
cases, where it is suppressed (?) : B [♦£* (?)] cdsere El. 42* ; El. 
998^ Met. 1, 61\ (Cf. on -ere, Anglia, V, Iff.) 

Trisyllabic Second Member. 

§ 17. When the dissyllabic short-root second member of a com- 
pound becomes trisyllabic through inflection, it is subject to the 
same treatment in regard to the position of the secondary accent as 
an original trisyllabic — there is a resolved stress on the root and 
the succeeding syllable. 

Examples. Second member trisyllabic through inflection. 
(beahhrodene ; almcegene; wcelheriffes; burgwarena; dea^firetium.) 

C X X I / ^ X Hie ^d beahhrodene Jud. 138*. 
D^ I/l^x gemi almasgene Met. 29, 3\ 
D*^ -^ X / ^ ^ X vjrd^e wcelheriges Gen. 1983*. 
E - ^ X / ^ burgwarena fruma Wid. 90*. 
. A^^ J^^x/J^x dea^firmumforden Cri, 1207*. 

, Second member originally trisyllabic. (Jasdercs^elum ; vxBtere- 
gesan.) 

E 1^ ^ X X / Ifcederce^dum onfon Beo. 911*. 

C X X ^ / \^ X seye wceteregesan Beo. 1260*. 

Words of the form just discussed develop under metrical demands 
further possibilities of stress. The accentuation instead of being 
- + ^ X becomes -^ + u x x. This license seems to be confined to 
compounds having as the second member either an inflected case 
of the word cyning^ or to a few present participial forms (cf. 
Sievers' Metriky § 85, 6.) A discussion of these latter forms must 
be postponed for the present. (See infra^ p. 29.) 

Examples, {^eodcyninga ; •<is; heofoncyninge.) 

Tfi I /u\ X ]feodcyninga Beo. 2*. 

D^ -^ / u X X ]>eodcyningas Gen. 1965*. 

D^ \^ / u X X heofoncyninge Ex. 410^. 
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Monosyllabic Second Member,^ 

§ 18. The discussioD up to this point has shown that the stress 
on the second member of a compound^ if it be not suppressed^ 
always falls on that syllable which receives primary accentuation 
when the second member exists as a simplex. If, therefore, in 
words of a form similar to asbebody unforcu% handgeweorc^ etc., 
there is no accentuation of the prefixes be-^for-j ge~; this is due, 
not to a Germanic shifting of stress caused by composition, but to 
a change of accentuation which must have taken place previously 
in the simplexes. 

Kluge's view in regard to the Proto-Germanic stress in words of 
this form is expressed by his remark {Orundria^ I, p. 394) : 

" Tritt vor eine Bikomposition )^ / - oder ^ /^ ein einsilbiges 
weiteres Kompositions-element, so erecheint der Ehythmus 1 f xl. 
fur den eigtl. zu erwartenden Rhythmus -^ / x - : . . . . ae. rikbms 
aber iinrihtvns ;frd'Co]f aber iinforcu^ ; got. -dnda^ets eiheriinandadka; 
ahd.frdtat aber ae. mdnforddsdla ; ae. biot (aus *bi-hdt) aber *w6rd- 
behdt (Genes. 2761); ae. gMwe aber gu^getdwe; ahd. gdskaft aber 
B.e.f6r]fge8c^ji; ahd. biderbi aber Unbid^bi; iibrigens werden solche 
Falle zur Ausbildung einer neuen Simplexform (ae. forcuYy getdwe^ 
geacSafi; ahd. bidMi) gefuhrt haben; wir durfen vielleicht anneh- 
men, dass damit die Unbetonheit der Prafixe ga^Jra, bi auch in 
Nominalkompositis des Westgermanischen zusammenhangt.'^ 

The loss in the noun of prefixual stress was caused, I believe, 
by the influence of analogy in the stress of cognate verbal forms. 
This seems to me a more reasonable explanation than Kluge's. 
Postulate a loss of prefixual accentuation in the simplex, and 
assume that the position of the stress on the second member was 
not affected by composition. Isolated examples, of course, occur 
which have resisted analogy to verbal accentuation. 

Examples, (cebebod ; fymgeflit ; unforcu^ ; handgesmng.) 

B xxxx^/x xfor^on ]>u me cebebod Ps. 118, 102, 2\ 

B xl/xx \urhfymgejlU El. 903*. 

B xxxx /x2\>asther atynt unforcu^ By. 61*. 

D^ 1/ lx\. heard handgeswing El. 115*. 

^ The number of syllables is always counted from the root. 
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Dissyllabic Second Member. 

§ 19. In compounds with a dissyllabic second member, the 
root of which is preceded by one of the unaccented prefixes, the 
secondary accent is not affected by inflection or by the quantity of 
the root-syllable of the second member; for, when this root-syllable 
is short, a resolved stress falls on the root and the inflectional end- 
ing, and the general rhythmic type of the word continues unaltered. 
There is no ambiguity here, as under other accentuation the word 
would not fit into any of the recognized verse-types. Of course, 
these inflected forms fall under the same rubric as words with the 
like original syllabic value not caused by inflection. 

Examples. Second member with short root. Originally dis- 
syllabic. {eSbegete; Mdfgebrece,) 

E^J^x^xx/^ e^begete ]>dm «6 ver Beo. 2861*. 
B X X -^ /x ijj sii^ylc swd hldfgebrece Ps. 147, 6, 2*. 

Dissyllabic through inflection. (fymgetDritu; fymgesetu.) 

D*ll Ix ^fiodfyrngeumtu El. 431». 
B XX I /x^ oyycet fymgesetu Ph. 263\ 

Trisyllabic Second Member. 

§ 20. When an additional syllable arises through inflection, 
the accentuation is not disturbed. 
Example, (ealdgesegena.) 

A ^ X / ^ X ecUdgesegena Beo. 869^. 

Dissyllabic Second Member. 

§ 21. Second member with long root. Dissyllabic tbrougli 
inflection. 

Examples, {feohgestreona ; nl]fgeweorca ; ungesihbvm.) 

A Ix/I xfeohgestreona El. 910*. 
A Ix / Ix nl]>geweorca Beo. 683*. 
E^ ^ X 1 X / -^ ungesibbv/ni wear& Rat. 10, 8*. 

Originally dissyllabic, [gvi^gewcedu; tomgenVSlan ; imgescelge.) 
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A Ix/Ix gu^gewcedu Beo. 2617^ 
A Ix/Ix tomgem^lan El. 568*. 
, E' ^ X 1 X / -^ ungesdelge men Met. 27, 18*. 



Dissyllabic First Member. Monosyllabic Second 
Member. 

§ 22. Compounds formed with a long-root dissyllabic first 
member, the root-syllable of the second member immediately fol- 
lowing, take a secondary accent on the root of the second member. 
The first member may consist of (a) root + stem-vowel ; (b) root + 
a suffix, which, when the word exists as a simplex, might receive 
a secondary accent; (c) a dissyllabic compound. The ix)tential 
secondary accent in the last two classes is suppressed. 

Examples, {erfeweard; dreorighleor ; cerendbec; sicce{f)iung ; 
or^oncpU; hagostealdmon.) 

B xxxx-^/x ^forpan ]fu earl erfeweard Ps. 81, 8, 2*. 
B XX 1 IX 1 mmne dreorighleor Wand. 83*. 
D** Ix I lx"L engles cerendhec Dan. 736*. 
*E2 xx/^x^L/^Me yio8 8icce{t)tung hafa^ Met. 2, 4\ 
D* l/lx^an oryoncpU E^t. 22, 12*. 
DV- / \^ X 1 geong hagostealdmon Rat. 15, 2*. 

Dissyllabic Second M^ember. 

§ 23. In compounds with both members dissyllabic, and with 
the root-syllable of the first member long, the position of the 
secondary accent is usually not affected by inflection. If the root- 
syllable of the second member be short, the secondary stress falls 
upon the root and the inflectional ending; in other words, the 
stress is resolved. Metrical demands, however, may call forth 
inherent capabilities. A word might have a subsidiary accent on 
the second syllable of the first member and a secondary stress, 
used for the verse-ictus, on the root of the second member. E. g., 
A^^ edvMsprtcan Gu. 418*. This is the only example in the poetry 
of such an accentuation in nominal compounds. (Of., however, 
infra^ pp. 30-31.) 
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The inflected, forms of this type of compouDd, of course, fall 
together with those coiDpounds in which the second member is 
originally dissyllabic. 

Examples. Long-root second member, dissyllabic through in- 
flection . {pfelriehie ; hwcetecynnes ; sweorcenferhhe [_Beitr. XI, 481 ].) 

E^ j: X 1 X / j: e^driehtefeor Gu. 187^ 
A ^xflx hwcetecynnes Ps. 147, 3, 4*. 
A ^ X / ^ X sweorcenferh^e Jud. 269*. 

Originally dissyllabic second member, {bdcedsweora ; Iren- 
byman.) 

A Ix I Ix belcedsweora Bat. 81, l^ 
A -^ X / j^ X Irenbyrnan Beo. 2986^. 

Short-root second member, dissyllabic through inflection, {cea^" 
terhlides; endedcege.) 

Bxxx-^/xvij o]f^e^ces ceasterhlides Cri. 314*. 
B X -^7 X ^ on endedcege Hy. 7, 112*. 

Originally dissyllabic second member, {ceppdbearu ; hleo^or- 
cwidum; galdorcwide ; fddor]fege.) 

B X X ^ /x ijj swd in ceppelbearu Ps. 78, 2, 2*. 
B XX 2 / X ^ cefter hleo^orcwidum And. 1621*. 
D* ijj / j^ X ^ guman galdorcwide Rat. 49, 7*. 
E^ ^ x ^ X / Ifodor^ege gefean. Ph. 248*. 

Trisyllabic Second Member. 

§ 24. When through inflection a dissyllabic second member 
with a short root-syllable becomes trisyllabic, the accentuation is 
not disturbed. E. g., A-^x/\^ x ceppetfealuwe Beo, 2165*; 
A Ix I ^ X wuldorcyninges Gen. IIP. 

Monosyllabic First Member, Dissyllabic Second 
Member. 

§ 25. It is neccrsary to emphasize the liveliness in the poetical 
diction of the feeling for morphology. The morphological structure 
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of a compound is always shown by the occurrence of a secondary 
accent on the root-syllable of the second member. It might be 
said that the function of secondary accent is a grammatical one. 

In the case of the complex formations we have just discussed^ 
where the first member exists as a simplex in the guise of a dis-. 
syllabic compound, the potential secondary accent of the first 
member is suppressed, and the secondary accent of the complex 
compound falls on the root-syllable of the final member. The 
demands of the mechanical and of what may be termed the gram- 
matical or logical stresses, are in harmony. When the structure 
of the complex compound is the reverse of those just discussed, a 
conflict arises. If, for example, the first member of the complex 
compound be a monosyllable, while the second member is of itself 
a compound, the grammatical accentuation would call for a primary 
stress on the monosyllabic first component, and the secondary 
accentuation should fiill on the root-syllable of the second mem- 
ber. Since the final member of the complex is of itself a dissyl- 
labic compound, it must have potentially a secondary accent on 
the second member. Complex compounds of this type could only 
occur in types E or D^. In type E the immediately following 
syllable would have a primary stress, coinciding with the verse- 
ictus. In type D^ the syllable capable of potential stress would 
occur at the verse-end. The conditions in either case would be 
exactly similar to those under which suppression of accent ta&s 
place in simple dissyllabic compounds. So it logically follows 
that the potei;itial secondary accent on the final syllable of the 
dissyllabic second member of the compound suffers suppression. 

Tbisyllabic Second Member. 

§ 26. If, however, the complex be inflected, the penultimate 
accent is* protected against suppression, since it is followed by an 
unaccented syllable ; and there are then three juxtaposed stresses. 
In short, there is a conflict between the demands of grammatical 
and mechanical stress, for the mechanical stress would call for the 
suppression of the medial accent. The exigencies of the situation 
call for an unusual accentuation. . As, by the operation of the 
mechanical rule, the accent on the root-syllable of the second com- 
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ponent of the complex would be suppressed, were it not that the 
consciousness of the morphological structure of the word compels 
its conservation, it is this syllable which must receive the dis- 
tinctive secondary accent. This secondary accent may, perhaps, 
be marked by an increase of pitch, while the subsidiary stress on 
the penultimate syllable is possibly on a lower grade of stress than 
the usual secondary accent So long as morphological feeling is a 
living force, this accentuation will be preserved. Let that feeling, 
however, once die out, the mechanical rule will again come into 
operation, the medial accent will be suppressed, and there will 
remain only two stresses — a primary on the first syllable of the 
complex compound and a secondary on the third. (Cf. Lachmann, 
Kleinere Schriften I, 400.) Complex compounds of the form now 
under discussion would thereupon fall together with the class of 
complexes examined under the immediately preceding category 
(p. 22). 

§ 27. It might be expected that any dissyllabic— or through 
inflection, trisyllabic — compound could serve as the second mem- 
ber of the complex. It is remarkable, however, that the com- 
ponent always consists either of a dissyllabic, the final member of 
which is one of the suffixes mentioned above (p. 10), or of a 
disguised compound. The only exception to this rule seems to 
be the word (D^) ealdcBponcanJul. 485*. (See Grein's proposed 
emendation, eafde (Bf]foncan,) 

Examples. 

D^^/1^ x/orescyttelsas Cri. 31 2\ 
J)^ I/l'Lx dcegweor^unga El. 1233^ 
D' ^ / j: 1 X dea^werigne Beo. 2125*. 
D^ l/l\x ealhrenne Beo. 2338*. 
D^ ^ / -^ 1 X leo^giddinge And. 1479*. 
D^ ^ / ^ 1 X ealdhldfordes Beo. 2778\ 

§ 28. In some cases the position of the subsidiary stresses, or, 
indeed, the existence of more than two stresses in the word, must 
remain ambiguous, since the morphological structure of the com- 
plex is the determining factor. For example : if the complex is 
of the type represented by the words unrihtms{e\ undrfLce^ riht- 
vnaRcey etc., according to morphology these words might be formed 
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in either of two ways : (a) un + rihivm{e)j un -f drtlc{f)y rihi -f- 
mstlc{e), or (b) unrihi + vns(e)y undr + U(:{e)y rihtvns + Rce. It is 
dependeDt, therefore, on which view of the morphology be the 
correct one, whether one of the above words would in a verse 
belong to type D^ or to type A. 

§ 29. Words of the form under discussion terminating in the 
suffix "igy e. g., cetmeahtig^ imgcrceftig, mdnscyldig, belong to type 
D^, although the compounds celmeaht, mgorcefty mdnscyld exist as 
simplexes; for the inflected forms suffer syncope, except in those 
cases where the vowel of the suffix is protected by position. At 
the same time, it might be suggested that it was in this very type 
of words that the re-introduction of the middle vowel first took 
place, as only in this type does it occur in the older monuments. 
The following is a list of such occurrences in the poetry : D^ eald- 
werige Ex. 50*; D^ medowerige Jud. 229*; D* medowerigum Jud. 
245*; ly modcwdnige El. 377^; D' tlreadige Men. 13^; D^ ]?m^- 
hydigum Men. 223*; ly unmehtige Met. 24, 62*; D^ tmseyldegum 
Met. 4, 36^ 

With the middle vowel preserved in words of this type, in the 
uninflected form, in the cases where it was protected by position, 
the tendency toward its introduction throughout the paradigm 
would increase. 

Dissyllabic Fibst Member. ^ issyllabic i gj.QQjjjj Membeb* 

Trisyllabic j 

§ 30. Where the first member of the complex compound is dis- 
syllabic, any potential subsidiary stress it may have is suppressed. 
The treatment of stress in the second member is like that already 
outlined in compounds the second member of which is similar in 
form. 

Examples. D*^ unrihtfioungxmi Met. 27, P; D*^ wuldomyi- 
tivgum Rat. 84, 24\ 

If the compound of the second member is preceded by one of the 
unaccented prefixes, the conditions of stress remain undisturbed. 

Examples. D*^ unforcu^Uce Gen. 1715^; D*^ ungesewenUca 
Met. 20, 6*; D*^ ungesewentlora Met. 11, 5*; D^^ ungedefeRce 
Beo. 2435*. 
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Monosyllabic Second Member. 

§ 31. Compounds formed of a dissyllabic first member and a 
second member also dissyllabic — the first syllable of the latter, 
however, consisting of an unaccented prefix — receive the secondary 
accent on the root-syllable of the second member. 

Examples. B ]>onne cumbtLlgebree Ps, 50 (C) IP; D* yroht 
\eodefagedM Gu, 1324*; D^ swefan sibbegedriht Beo. 729*. 

Where the first member consists of a dissyllable . capable bf 
receiving a subordinate stress, this stress must always be present, 
since there is no cause for suppression. 

Examples. 

*E^ xx/^lx/-^ sende cerendgewrit Met. 1, 63*. 
A*^ ^ 1 X / ^ X ^usendgerlmes Sal. 290\ 

There is no difference of function in regard to secondary accent 
between the inflected and the uninflected form in words of this 
form. Of course, words with second member trisyllabic through 
inflection fall together with those originally trisyllabic. 

Examples. Second member trisyllabic through inflection. A 
dogorgerlmes Beo. 2728*; A cumbolgehnastes Brun. 49*. Second 
member originally trisyllabic. A ealdorgemnnxi Beo. 2903*; A 
yyintergewcedum Ph. 250*. 

The quantity of the root-syllable of the second member in words 
of this general type has no effect on the position or nature of the 
secondary stress, except in the way of resolution. E. g., A fdcm- 
gesmpere Ps. 82, 3, 1*. 

Tbisyllabic Fibst Member. Monosyllabic Second 

Mehbeb. 

§ 32. In a complex compound the first member of which is a 
long-root trisyllabic compound and the second a monosyllable, 
there must be two subsidiary accents — a subordinate accent on the 
second member of the first component of the complex, regarding 
this member as an independent whole, and a subordinate accent on 
the final component, regarding the complex as a whole. 
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Examples. E^ ld]^wendemdd Gen. 448* j E^ wulfhlkifodtreo Rat. 
56,12*. 

§ 33. The word unso^fcestnySy Ps. 54, 9, 3*, presents difficulties. 
The accentuation must of course, have depended on the morpho- 
logical structure, but this structure is difficult to analyze. If it 
be in formation similar to the class of complex compounds just 

described ( + - ), it would belong to type E [E^ or E^ ?], but 

the formation may be exactly the reverse ( - + ) : the word 

would then fill a half-line the scansion of which would be D^ 
Whatever the morphology, as soon as the consciousness of it died 
out, the logical nature of the position of the subsidiary stress 
would no longer be felt, and the accentuation of the word would 
grow mechanical; so that the final accentuation would tend to 
become a primary stress on the first syllable and a secondary on 
the third (A -ix/^x). The most probable change of accentuation 
in this particular word, however, would be loss of prefixual stress 
on tm-, and then a primary accent on the second syllable and a 
secondary on the final (B x -^ / x -^. 

IV. SECONDARY STRESS IN LOAN-WORDS. 

§ 34. The accentuation of non-Germanic loan-words in Anglo- 
Saxon has been fully investigated by Pogatscher, Zur LavJUehre 
der griechischen, Idteinischen und romanischen Lehnworte im AUeng- 
lischen, Q. F. LXIV. The following brief summary of his 
results as to the position of secondary stress in classical loan-words 
may not be out of place. 

The location of the original primary accent is of great impor- 
tance in determining the position of the secondary stress when the 
borrowed words come over into Anglo-Saxon. 

A. Original Paroxytones. 

The original primary stress was preserved as a secondary stress 
in Anglo-Saxon. 
Examples. 

A.-S. dissyllables — kdlendy gigant, sacerd. 

A.-S. trisyllables — mdgister, cristaUum. 

A.-S. polysyllables — erindces, basilisca, penteoosten. 
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B. Okiginal Proparoxytones. 

The original primary stress was preserved in Anglo-Saxon as a 
primary stress. In popular words the syllable following the primary 
stress received the secondary accent— e. g., bisceopy (a)postoL On 
the other band, in learned words a vacillating stress on either the 
second or final syllable seems to have been possible, (Pogatscher, 
§ 22). Probably the position of the secondary accent was arbi- 
trarily dependent on metrical demands. 



V. SECONDARY STRESS IN VERBAL FORMS.^ 
Second Class of Weak Verbs. 

§ 35, At the time of writing his article, " Zur Rhythmik des 
germanischen Allilerationsvei^seSy^ Sievers was of the opinion that an 
uncertainty existed as to the position of the secondary accent in 
the present and preterite forms of the second class of weak verbs. 
He said {Beitr, X, 254) : " Diese unterscheidung zwischen praesens- 
und praeteritalformen einerseits und zwischen singular und plural 
andererseits war zu machen, weil nur fiir den sing praet. eine 
natiirliche betonung ^h x feststeht. Fiir das praesens und den 
plural praet. weist aber die sprachliche entwickelung bekanntlich 
auf die betonung -^ u ^, und es muss daher zweifelhaft bleiben, ob 
die betreffenden verse demnach nicht zur zweiten abteilung unseres 
grundtypus [i. e., D] gehoren, welche den nebenictus auf der 
zweiten senkungssilbe tragt.^' 

The weight of Sievers' authority was suflScient to influence 
Frucht (cf. pp. 19, 52.) Present opinion, however, regards the 
later development in Middle English as due not to a lack of stress 
on the middle vowel ; but to a general levelling out of the second 
class of weak verbs. This levelling was carried through with 
more regularity in the North than in the South (cf. Sweet, New 
English Grammar, §§ 1214, 1217 ; Kluge, Orundriss^ I, p. 905, § 
126; p. 896, § 117 anm.) In the Anglian region levelling took 

^ Only those verbs are considered which have either a long root, or a dissylla- 
bic short root, preceding the syllable capable of secondary stress. 
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place even in Anglo-Saxon times — especially in the present partici- 
ple and the inflected infinitive (cf. Sievere^ Or.^ § 412, an m. 10, 
11.) In Middle English there seems to have been, as regards the 
position of secondary stress, some difiPerence between the singular 
and plural preterite (cf. Ten Brink, Chancers Sprache und 
Vershvmst^ §§ 194, 256.) But there is no more reason, I believe, 
for claiming that the source of this difference is to be found in 
Anglo-Saxon than there is for claiming that the origin of secondary 
stress on the termination of the second and third persons singular 
indicative, -es^, -eth (Ten Brink,^ §§ 257, 282) is to be traced back 
to the same period of the language. It may be assumed, then, 
that in the second class of weak verbs the middle vowel receives a 
secondary accent. 

Examples, \bletsige ; ]^eomge ; vnsige / blissige ; sceawia^ ; mynd- 
giaS ; lytligan; cunnian; swe^rian; hlinsade; helmade; egsode; 
gyddode; hongedon.^ 

E» J.hx/Jiblelsige]^ecAz.73\ 

B^ Ix/2hx dryhtum ^eoioige Rat. 13, 15\ 

D^ J./ J. hxsundmsige And 48S\ 

C» xl/hxic blissige Ps. 118, 162, 1\ 

ly 1/ Ihx neon (nean f) sceawia^ Beo. 3104*. 

D^ I/I^jX nean myndgia^ El. 657^ 

E' Ihx/l lyttigan eft Gen. 141 Z\ 

jy l/lhx sund cunnian Beo. 1426*. 

A^ -^hx/^x swe^rian sy'&'San Beo. 2702». 

A*^ ^ ii X / ^ X hlinsade hlUde Eat. 34, 3». 

D* 2/J.bx niht helmade And. 1305*. 

E* IhxIZ egsode eorl^ Beo. 6*. 

E* ^ ii xl 1 gyddode \u^ Met. I, 84. 

jy l/lh xfeU hongedm Eat. 14, 3*. 

^ The Ms. reads for Beo. 6*, egsode eorl Eemble emended to eorlas. Sieyers 
{Berichte . . . . der konigl. adcha. Oesdl^shaft, etc^ 1895. Ph, Hisi. CUuse, p. 188 f.) 
shows that egsian is always traositiye. With cootezt as in Ms. the object is lack- 
ing ; hence Eemble's emendation is to he accepted, Sieyers argues. Sievers also 
regards egsode eorl as defectiye metrically (" da der Eingang _^ x X in^t Sicher- 
heit einen A-yerse yerlangt.") Cf. Metrik i 72, 2. anm. 1. Trautmann {Bonner 
Beitrdge ntr Anglistiky Heft II, 124 f.) agrees with Sieyers. He compares Met I, 
^\ gyddode \>U8, which he would emend, fms gyddode. But E with secondary 
accent on a short syllable occurs {Metrik | 84, 8, anm. 6) and there is no apparent 
reason why the second class of weak yerbs should not begin such a yerse. 
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Since the middle vowel is short, there is on occasion ambiguity 
as to the secondary stress (cf. supra, p. 14, the discussion of com- 
pounds of the rhythmic type ^ u x.) 

Example, (tryddode,) 

A*^ (?), A^^ (?) tryddode Urfcest Beo. 922\ 

Present Participle. 

§ 36. An uninflected dissyllabic present participle, or partici- 
pial noun, undergoes the same treatment in regard to secondary 
accent as does any dissyllabic compound. It may, or may not, 
receive secondary accent, according to environment. 

Examples, (ridend; soyppend; demend.) 

A^^^/6x rldend »wefeS Beo. 2457^ 
^2ak _/)l/6 X scyppend wera And. 787*. 
A^ ^ X / 2 1 dugo^a demmd And. 1189*. 

The present participle when inflected always receives a secondary 
accent on the participial termination, if the root-syllable of the 
verb be long. 

Examples, {nlpende; bremende; bymende,) 

W I)lx/J. nlpende niht Beo. 547*. 

jy I/l^Lxa bremende Cri. 387^ 

C XX 1/ lxse\e bymende Beo. 2272*. 

When the verbal stem is compounded, as, for example, in the 
words lyfUdcend{e), burhsittend(e)^ the conditions of secondary accent 
are similar to those discussed under compounds of the form dea'S- 
werigne (p. 23). If in such verbal compounds the root-syllable of 
the verb be itself short, metrical demands may call forth a special 
accentuation. 

Examples. D' sweordberende Gen. 1060* ; D' cescberendra Gen. 
2041*. (Cf. supra, p. 17). 

Past Participle of Weak Verbs. 

§ 37. The past participle of the weak verb receives a secondary 
accent on the participial termination, when the syllable of the ter- 
mination is rendered long by position, as in the n and r cases. 
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Examples. C forbcemedn^ Seef, 114^; E hyrstedne hrof Qen. 
956*; E ncegledne rod Rat. 20, 5^ ; C gegearwedra Ps. 67, 17, 1* ; 
D^ ungefxdhdra {BeUr. XXIII, 130), Rat. 60, U\ 

Note. — As far as I have observed, the middle vowel is introduced 
only in the following oases : Condge8enadeCn.lS42^; Cgesta^elode 
Ps. 138, 20, 4^. All instances have been disregarded in which the 
middle vowel is necessarily preserved through phonetic causes (cf. 
Beitr. X, 461). The past participle of strotig verbs has been 
treated supra p. 16. 

Inflected Infinitive. 
§ 38. The inflected infinitive (gerund) receives a secondary 



Examples. C to feallanne Met. 20, 168* ; C to gyrwanne Gen» 
281* ; C to gefremmanne Cri. 597*. 



Compound Verbs. 

§ 39. All compound verbs receive a secondary accent on the 
root of the second member, the verbal component. 

Examples. C gemundhyrdan Gen. 2473*; B geendebyrd Met. 
11, 100*; D^ (A^**^?) ednlwedan Jul. 485^ 

Weak derivative verbs with dissyllabic roots undergo the same 
treatment in regard to secondary stress as do compounds of a form 
similar to that of the word edwltscipe. Since the stem vowel is 
short, a resolved secondary accent falls upon the two final syllables 
of the word. 

Examples, (cerendian; ondsweradan.) 

B xxx^/x^he mceg unc cerendian Gen. 665*. 
D* ^ / ^ X u5 hring {cer)endean Rat. 49, 1^. 
B XX 1 /x^^a him ondsweradan Sat. 51*. 

Under metrical demands a special accentuation may be called 
forth, corresponding in character to the license in the accentuatioD 
of a compound of the form edvntsprecan (Gu. 418*). 
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Examples. A^ andswarode^ Gren. 827^ ; A^*" andswarodon Gren. 
2434^ A^^ (D^?) edm«>6dan^ Jul 485^ 



Polysyllabic Verbs. 

§ 40. Polysyllabic verbs, the second syllable of which has been 
rendered long by West-Germanic gemination, receive a secondary 
accent on this syllable. 

Examples, (oleccan; cohhet{t)an {Beitr. XI, 481); droppetd^ 
[cf. Sievers, Gr? § 231, 4].) 

Cxx I/'J.x ]fcet io okcoan Gen. 290*. 
Cxxx-^/-^x ongunnon cohhetan Jud, 270*. 
D''^ ^ X / ^ u X heofenas droppetai Ps. 67, 9, 2*. 



VI. SECONDARY STRESS IN GRAMMATICAL 
GROUPS. 

§ 41. As long as in Anglo-Saxon poetry a correct method of 
employing alliteration is observed, some results may be gained as 
to the use of secondary accent in grammatical groups. The usage 
in such late monuments as Byrktnor6y Metray Psalms^ etc., will 
throw no light upon the problem, as the authors of these works 
are notoriously lawless in their disregard of the rules for the proper 
position of alliteration. For the purpose in hand, therefore, these 
poems are of little value. In them word-stress is, on the whole, 
strictly observed^, but the accentuation of grammatical groups is 
often arbitrary. 

§ 42. During the classical period of the poetry, the usage and 
nature of secondary accent in a grammatical group containing but 

* Sievers' scansioos of various forms of andmarian as C and D* {Melrikf § 86 
anm. 7), wQuld require a morphological structure ond ■¥ ^swarian : the conscious- 
ness, however, of the derivation from the noun andmaru was, I believe, very 
strong. On the other hand, the morphology of edniwian might he made up of 
ed + nlwidny or it might b^ a derivative of ednltce, 

' I have neglected to note those instances in which the primary word-stress 
shifts to the position of the original secondary stress. Examples of such a shift 
of accent are not numerous (cf. Kieger, Z.f,d. Ph., VII, 18, 33). 
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one potential secondary stress, seems to resemble the usage and 
nature of secondary accent in a compound of similar rhythmic 
type. This appears to have been a general Germanic principle (cf. 
Kluge, Grundrisa^ I, 400). In Anglo-Saxon verse the second 
member of a grammatical group receives the secondary accent, 
regardless, within certain rather narrow limits, of the number of 
syllables intervening between the root-syllables of the two mem- 
bers, provided neither member of the group contains in itself a 
subsidiary stress.^ 

Examples, (crceftes miht ; folca gedryht ; heacen godes ; siex Uda ; 
beorktne sunu ; weorcea gefeah ; y\e beleac ; up dstdg ; fduttre ongeat ; 
hrape 8eo]f^an; mlfolc; ^n nikt; vn^ \e; sumeworde; beam eacen.) 

D*^ Ix/lxl. cf&dm erceftes miht El. 558*. 
D* l/lxx \ for f oka gedryhi El. 27*. 
D* 1 / 1 x'^ beorht beacen godes Beo. 570*. 
E j: 1 X / ^ siex Uda dceges Jul. 230^. 
*D^ X / ^ / JJ X ^ geberan beorktne sunu Cri. 205*. 
D* 1 / lxx\ cwen weorces gefeah El. 848^. 
D** -/ X / ^ X X 1 vdnter y}fe beleac Beo. 1132^. 
D* 1 / lx\. reord up dsidg Jul. 62^. 
D* ^ / ^ X X 1 heofon hluUre ongeat Cri. 1 150*. 
E yij 1 X / ^ hrdpe seo^^an woes Beo. 1937**. 
A^*^ J.^/6x Mfolc micel Jul. 692*. 
E I^Lx/lwip'pe getvc Jul. 549\ 
E ijj 1 X / ^ swme worde het Beo. 2156^. 
E l\xj^ beam eacen godes Cri. 205**. 

§ 43. The conditions under which the secondary accent of a 
grammatical group may be suppressed are precisely similar to the 
conditions under which the secondary accent of a compound may 
suflFer suppression. 

Examples, {ealdsweord; brad gold; beorht hofu; deopwceter; 
mid us,) 

A^ Ix / ^x eald swecyrd eotenisc Beo. 1558*. 
A^ Ixx / Ix beagas and brad gold Beo. 3105*. 

^ The relative strength of accentuation in grammatical groups is stated in con- 
venient form by Sievers, Melrik^ §§ 23, 28. 
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A^ Ixx I Ix beorht hofu bceman Beo. 2313*. 
A^ (D^ ?) -^ X / j: $5 drefan deop wester Beo. 1904*. 
A.^ 2x/2x god woes mid us Cri. 124^1 

§ 44. As regards the accentuation of grammatical groups, the 
situation is complicated by considerations of sentence-stress. In a 
compound any accent except that on the root-syllable is subsidiary 
in character. If the subsidiary stress occur in a verse form where 
primary stress is demanded, the secondary stress is raised to a 
primary through metrieal exigencies. On the other hand, in a 
grammatical group, if the first member should be polysyllabic and 
have within itself a secondary accent, the nature of the accent on 
the second member must be problematic ; for the group could occur 
only in a verse-form requiring a primary stress on the second — 
€. g., A*, E. A grammatical group with structure the reverse of 
the foregoing would occur in type D. There are no criteria on 
which could be based a determinative judgment as to whether the 
accent is here primary or secondary raised to primary. If the 
treatment of accentuation continue parallel to accentuation in com- 
pounds, a secondary accent would seem logically to be probable. 

§ 45. In examples such as secg eft ongean, Sievers believes that 
ambiguity exists as to the accentuation (Metrihy § 17, 2). Such 
verses, in my opinion, should be scanned as belonging to type D*, 
not to E\ The relative strength of the accentuation on eft and on 
ongean is a matter of indifference — both words are capable of stress 
and there is, moreover, a grammatical relation between them ; 
whereas seog and eft do not stand in so close a relationship. Eft 
cap receive a primary accent on such like conditions as the second 
syllable of a compound similar in form to the word (D*) unso^- 
fcestness. The grammatical word-collocation eft ongean forms a 
minor group in the larger phrase-group secg eft ongean. 

§ 46. If the parallel between the accentuation of grammatical 
groups and the accentuation of compounds held universally, many 
verses at present scanned as hypermetric might be reclaimed for the 
more usual short-line. But, with our present lack of knowledge 
in regard to sentence-stress, a judgment in such cases would hardly 
be more than subjective. 
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VII. CONCLUSION. 

§ 47. As shown by the laws of West-Germanic syncope, a sub- 
sidiary stress must once have existed in Germanic on inflected 
endings. Such a position of the subsidiary stress is necessarily 
postulated in order to account for the loss of the middle vowel. 
Anglo-Saxon gave up this accentuation before the period of the 
written monuments.^ 

It is not my purpose here to enter into a discussion in regard to 
the cause which in Anglo-Saxon, as shown by metrical criteria, 
gave rise to the systemized code governing the employment of sec- 
ondary stress. The explanation must be sought in some such 
direction as that suggested in the hypothesis formulated by Paul 
(Beitr.y VI, 124 AT.). PauPs theory is, in brief, that there existed 
in Germanic a shifting in the position of the subsidiary accent 
within the paradigm and that, from this play of stress, there natur- 
ally arose in course of time a levelling. This levelling in nouns, 
for example, was in favor of the nominative stress. 

§ 48. There are two main factors which regulate secondary 
accent in Anglo-Saxon. These are, (a) the logical employment of 
stress conditioned by a lively feeling for morphology, and (b) the 
mechanical efiFect of environment. The operation of these two 
forces should be carefully observed. They may act in conjunction 
or opposition. They are of almost equal importance. 

§ 49. As has been said, the position of secondary accent in 
Anglo-Saxon is governed by morphological considerations. The 
secondary stress always &lls on the root-syllable of the second 
member of a simple compound, and on any derivative syllable, 
which is felt as a suflSx. The term " middle syllable," used by 
Sievers from the viewpoint of Germanic, must not produce a wrong 
impression when used as applicable to Anglo-Saxon. The suflEix- 
ual nature of such syllables was, I believe, strongly felt ; and such 
syllables, therefore, — considerations of environment apart — logic- 

^ A coDvenient summary of the views held by one of the most prominent rep- 
resentatives of that school of English philologists who consider that Anglo-Saxon 
retains a secondary accent (nebenton) on final inflectional endings may be found 
in Kalnza's Hiatorisehe Orammatik der engliaehen Sprachej Berlin, 1900» 2 53. 
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ally called for a secondary stress. , Disguised compounds, words 
the consciousness of whose morphology had faded away, received, 
a secondary accent on the syllable immediately following the 
primary stress if this syllable were long, otherwise the secondary 
stress was usually a resolved one. These conditions for secondary 
stress are found in popular classical loan-words. In complex for- 
mations, also, the position of the chief subsidiary stress is dependent 
on morphology. The second member of the complex, whether this 
second member be itself compounded or uncompounded, receives 
the chief subsidiary stress on its root-syllable. 

§ 50. The mechanical effect of environment must be considered.^ 
To it is due the presence or absence of secondary accent in unin- 
flected dissyllabic compounds. If through environment the stress 
be absorbed in the uninflected form, a difference of accentuation is 
brought about as over against the inflected cases. Such a possible 
play of stress may have an important philological bearing on the 
later development of the language. In verse the treatment of 
stress on dissyllabic suffixes with short first syllable is also modi- 
fied by environment. The secondary accent with such conditions 
may fall upon a short syllable, be distributed over the suffix, or be 
suppressed. There is no reason, in my opinion, for believing that 
the secondary accent when present must be on a weaker grade than 
usual. (Cf. Sievers' Metriky § 78, 5.) 

§ 51. The mechanical effect of environment causes the suppres- 
sion of secondary accent when the accent occurs between two arses 
or an arsis and a pause at the verse-end. The effect of environ- 
ment is stronger than morphological demands. The force of 
morphological feeling, however, is superior to environment in the 
case of those complex formations made up of a monosyllable + a 
dissyllable, when such complexes are inflected. Here, despite 
environment, the subsidiary accent is retained on the root-syllable 
of the second member of the complex. Of course, the effect of 
environment is only relative. Every spoken sound must neces- 

^ The treatment of secondary accent in Old Saxon verse is, on the whole, simi- 
lar to that in Anglo-Saxon. Through failure to consider the effect of environ- 
menty the discussion of secondary accent in Holthausen's excellent AlUdchmchea 
ElemerUarbuehf Heidelberg, 1899, J 74, 1 and 4, cannot be deemed satisfactory. 
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sarily have a certain amount of stress. There can, however, be a 
very great difference in degree between the minimum grade and 
that recognized as secondary. In verse, then, there is no monoto- 
nously uniform level in the thesis, but a very flexible variety. So 
that the character of verse-rhythm depends no less on the more 
subtile undertones in the thesis than on what may be called strictly 
the accent-scheme, the stressed frame-work of the verse. 

§ 62. The conditions of secondary accent as existent in single 
words, it would seem logically to follow, should also prevail in 
grammatical groups. But here other factors enter into considera^ 
tion. Sentence-stress introduces complications. During the classical 
period of Anglo-Saxon verse, when the rules for the position of 
alliteration are strictly observed, it is to be presumed that sentence- 
stress was used with artistic consciousness. At a later period this 
consciousness must have lapsed, for the position of the alliterative 
rime is too of);en arbitrary. 

§ 53. The question naturally arises, how far do the conditions 
for secondary accent, as revealed by metrical criteria, prevail in 
prose speech. There is no reason to believe that prose stress was 
different radically from that of verse, except in those instances where 
metrical demands call forth a special accent. The practice in such 
conditions is not peculiar to Anglo-Saxon, but is also more or less 
common in the Germanic languages. To what extent in Anglo- 
Saxon prose-speech secondary accent falls upon a short syllable or 
to what extent a resolved stress was used is hardly determinable, 
but it appears probable that in prose as in verse, the secondary 
stress must have depended as to nature and position largely on 
conditions of environment. 

§ 54. In the present study the position and nature of secondary 
accent in Anglo-Saxon has been investigated by means of metrical 
criteria. By this method the range of secondary accent has, I 
believe, been definitely fixed for a period extending from a date 
considerably antecedent to the poetical monuments until about the 
time of -^Ifric. For the period previous to this, investigation 
must proceed from the basis of general Germanic. The chief gain 
by my work is, I hope, the establishment of a terminus in Anglo- 
Saxon from which the development in the usage of secondary accent 
may be traced historically through later English. 
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Note. — That I have not included in my investigation any con- 
sideration of ^Ifric's usage in r^ard to secondary stress is due to 
the non-appearance of Dr. Brandeis^ announced work on ^Ifric's 
verse. (See Jahresbericht d. h k. Staats-RealschiUe im VII Bezirhe 
in Wien, 1896-7.) ' 

JlTLIAN HUGUENIN. 



[Dr. Huguenin died at Atlanta, Georgia, on the evening of February 19, 1901. 
At the request of his family, I have performed the melancholy duty of preparing 
for the press the MS. of my cousin's dissertation. Mine has been merely the 
work of a transcriber. The material in this monograph has undergone no changes 
or additions at my hands. 

Fbederick Tuffer, Jb.] 



^ ^oVth.: 
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LIFE. 

I was born July 31, 1875, at Charleston, S. C. After receiving 
my early education at the High School and College of Charleston, 
I entered the Johns Hopkins University, where I have pursued 
advanced work in English, German, and French. During my 
residence, I have held successively the positions of University 
Scholar and Fellow in English. My studies, major and sub- 
ordinate, have been under Professors Bright and Browne, Wood 
and Vos; Doctors Menger and De Haan. To all of these in- 
structors I am indebted for many kindnesses. To Professor Bright 
I owe much more than I can express, both for the example and 
inspiration of his scholarship and the personal interest he has 
taken in my career. 

Julian Huguenin. 

Johns Hopkins University, 
May 1, 1900. 
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In nDemoriam- 



JULIAN HUGUENIN. 



The students and faculty of the English department of Johns 
Hopkins University assembled on the afternoon of February 25, 
1901y and passed this memorial minute : — 

'* The English Seminary of the Johns Hopkins University has assembled for 
the purpose of recording its sorrow on learning of the death of its recent mem- 
ber, Dr. Julian Huguenin. 

"Dr. Huguenin entered the department in the fall of 1895, and for five years 
was a constant attendant upon all exercises. From the first he was distinguished 
for his zeal and enthusiasm, and during the entire period his work was char- 
acterized by originality, by thoroughness, and by clearness of presentation. He 
deservedly held the scholarship and the fellowship in the department. In Juae, 
1900, he received the degree of Ph. D. He left the University to enter upon 
his life-work as a college professor, and became at once recognized as a scholar 
of promise. We regret the death of one who, by his enthusiasm and attain- 
ments, would have accomplished much in his chosen department of knowledge. 

" Above all, we lament the death of the courteous comrade, whose refinement 
of manner and gentleness of spirit had endeared hi^ to us all. He was always 
generous of his time and knowledge to those who sought his aid. By those who 
knew him intimately he will be remembered as the attractive, cheerful and 
sympathetic companion, and as the specially beloved friend. 

" We now feel not only our own sorrow, but also our deepest sympathy for 
his mother and sisters. 

** Be it resolved, therefore. That the record of this meeting be placed upon the 
minutes of the English Seminary and that a copy of it be sent to the family of 
Dr. Huguenin." 
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